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put forward In the first instance only as an hypothesis. It requires
confirmation (just as Copernicus's hypothesis had to wait for the
discoveries of Newton before it could.^ be taken as scientifically
established), and this confirmation is precisely what the Critique
of Pure Reason will provide.
This demonstration, however, has an implication which is at
first sight disquieting. For suppose we succeed in proving that our
knowledge of general laws can extend to things in so far as they
are objects of sensuous experience, but no farther, we shall admit-
tedly have refuted sceptical doubts (such as those of Hume) as to
the possibility of achieving knowledge by the experimental method,
but we shall have done so at a price. For we shall be driven to
admit that other objects such as God and the self, since they are
not capable of being perceived by the senses, do not admit of being
known by us. This consequence, however, is found on reflection
to be less alarming than it appears. Indeed it provides prima facie
confirmation rather than refutation of the hypothesis which we
are to consider. For the assumption that we do possess knowledge
of God and the self in the same sense in which we possess it of the
laws of nature is inconsistent with the existence of free will as
required by moral philosophy, whereas by distinguishing between
things as they appear to us and things as they are in themselves
we render a belief in the existence both of God and freedom
perfectly consistent with the validity of a scientific knowledge of
phenomena.1
For in the first place it is evident that, so long as we consider
causality as a relation which holds between things in themselves
(among which the self must be included), freedom must in the end
be illusory and God a piece of inconsistent mythology. We should
in fact be committed to a thoroughgoing materialistic mecha-
nism in which religion and morality could be preserved only at the
1 The term 'phenomenon' has not in itself any idealist or subjactivist implica-
tions, but is simply the standard word used in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century
philosophy to denote the objects with which natural science deals. Cf. Newton's
Preface to his Principia, ' Since the ancients made great account of the science of
mechanics in the investigation of natural things; and the moderns, laying aside
substantial forms and occult qualities, have endeavoured to subject the phenomena
of nature to the laws of mathematics, I have in this Treatise cultivated mathe-
matics so far as it regards philosophy. *
The precise meaning of the term for Kant, (and of Erscheinung, which is its
German equivalent) especially as contrasted with its correlate nounienon, is
controversial, but except in passages where this contrast is explicitly under dis-
cussion it has no specifically Kantian meaning.